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son moved to Guilford and became friends with Henry Bruce and Thomas Henderson. 
Interestingly, Henderson's older brother Richard was the primary catalyst for the Transylvania 
Company's "purchase" of twenty-seven thousand Square miles in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
His and Bruce's families also moved in such high social circles that they brought young Jack- 
son in proximity with another well-known land speculator: North Carolina Governor Alex- 
ander Martin. How might these men's familiarity with western lands have helped Jackson 
understand the potential speculation held for gentlemanly aspirations (an activity in which 
he participated from the moment he arrived on the Tennessee frontier and in which he con- 
tinued well into the nineteenth Century)? Unfortunately, the reader is left to wonder. 

Lack of critical analysis also means that Booraem misfires on issues of importance. 
Most prominently, he tends to avoid any discussion of honor or its place in Jackson's 
worldview. How did Jackson acquire such unswerving devotion? How did it enhance (or hin- 
der) his quest for gentlemanly Status? Nothing is available in the text to provide Substantive 
answers to these important questions. And what few assertions are presented tend to fall flat. 
It is difficult to accept, for example, the interpretation that Jackson's attitudes toward Ameri- 
can Indians drew from his Carolina-developed pleasure in experiencing "life-or-death con- 
flict" (p. 195). To the contrary, Jackson interpreted Indian warfare through the lens of honor 
and gentlemanly aspirations. On the Tennessee frontier, a man acquired a reputation by suc- 
cessfully fighting in Indian confrontations. Thus, it was more likely that "Young Hickory's" 
enmity towards the Creek, Cherokee, and Chickamauga arose from his desire to impress his 
fellow western settlers. Given that these issues so defined the future president, Booraem's 
claim that Tennessee "did nothing to shape" (p. xii) Jackson's personality comes across as 
rhetoric more than reality. 

Overall, Young Hickory presents an engaging and highly readable narrative of Andrew 
Jackson's first twenty-one years, and as such it will provide compelling reading to individuals 
unfamiliar with the subject. Jackson scholars and students of Revolutionary America, how- 
ever, will find no new revelations to alter their understanding either of the Carolina 
backcountry or of the complex early years of this fascinating American. 

-Kristofer M. Ray 
University of North Carolina at ChapelHill 



The Power of the American Presidency 1789-2000. By Michael A. Genovese. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2001. 273 pp. 

Genovese set out to write a history of the U.S. presidency and of presidential power 
primarily for College undergraduates. He begins with the dual propositions that "in some 
ways the presidency of today closely resembles the institution of 1789 or 1820" but that "in 
other ways, it seems a vastly different office" (p. 1). Genovese seeks to illustrate both points 
by presenting brief descriptions of the presidencies of all the nation's chief executives 
through Clinton. Thus, he attempts to depict the various forces involved in the growth of 
the presidency by setting them within the context of every past presidential administration 
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in U.S. history. This is an ambitious agenda for a brief text and is clearly the book's distin- 
guishing feature. 

Since Genovese focuses on the factors that make for presidential greatness (e.g. Prob- 
lems faced, effort expended, vision, accomplishments, and long-term impact of actions), it is 
understandable that he presents his own rankings of presidents, which, like many other sur- 
veys, place Lincoln at the top and Harding at the bottom. Wisely, rankings for W. H. Harri- 
son and Garfield are avoided here, since their time in office was so brief. 

Several of the brief sketches of presidents are well done. The volume's nine-page dis- 
cussion of Washington, for example, depicts a president who established many important 
precedents for the modern presidency. Washington succeeded in winning executive inde- 
pendence from Congress in both domestic and foreign affairs. Moreover, his conduct in 
office reflected his commitment to limited rather than dictatorial power and, as Genovese 
writes, forced "a world more accustomed to Caesar than Cincinnatus to revise its defmition 
of greatness" (p. 38). 

Genovese's depictions of some of the "minor" presidencies also succeed in capturing 
their essence. For example, he cites the fact that Tyler established the precedent that he 
would be president, and not merely acting president, after succeeding a deceased predeces- 
sor, a principle enshrined in the Constitution in 1 967 by the Twenty-Fifth Amendment. Also 
deftly included in the discussion of Tyler is that he was the first president to have a veto over- 
turned and the first to encounter an impeachment resolution in the House. Although only 
one page is devoted to the Tyler presidency, Genovese manages to include probably its most 
significant features. 

However, a major flaw in this book is that a number of Genovese's thumbnail sketches 
are not merely cursory, as he wams they might be (pp. xi-xii), but also quite unsatisfying. A 
major case in point is his discussion of James Madison. The last of the Framers to serve as 
president, Madison revealed the same fear of executive power while in office that he had 
shown in Philadelphia. Apart from the comment that Madison was a "man of principle and 
honor" (p. 49), Genovese writes little eise about Madison's presidency that is positive. He 
contends that Madison allowed power to shift to Congress; that the conflict of 1812, in 
which the president asked for a formal declaration of war, was "ill-advised"; that Madison 
followed rather than led; and that his Performance as commander-in-chief was "strategically 
flawed" (pp. 49, 52). It is difficult to understand, then, why Genovese ranks Madison elev- 
enth of the thirty-nine presidents evaluated and why he places him near the top of the 
"above average" category. Compounding the problem is that the author unwisely uses half 
of the approximately two pages devoted to Madison to quote extensively from a letter that 
Madison's wife, Dolley, sent her sister, an interesting but quite tangential document. 

Three additional problems are worth noting. First, The Power ofthe American Presidency 
occasionally Substitutes repetition for explanation in its assessment of various presidents. In 
the brief sketch of former President George H. W. Bush, for example, Genovese describes 
Bush as being a manager rather than a leader, not only on page 180, but also on pages 181, 
182, 183, and 185. This makes for tedious reading. Second, the nine-page concluding chap- 
ter does not effectively tie together and highlight important points that emerged in the ear- 
lier chapters. A much stronger conclusion is needed. Finally, some ofthe material presented 
in the extensive appendices is dated. Although published in 2001, the book inexplicably 
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presents presidential election returns only up to 1992 (Appendix B), and the data pertaining 
to party composition in Congress end at 1997 (Appendix C). 

In all, Genovese has produced a book that has undoubted strengths but that, in the 
final analysis, falls short of its objectives. Any future edition should address the book's short- 
comings so that its contribution to knowledge of the presidency and its power will be 
enhanced. 

-Robert E. Gilbert 
Northeastern University 



